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tragedy never became intense and the love interest was
as strong and unreal as that of a modern novelette. It
is only fair to add that the versification was often very
fine, while the plots, of which there were generally two,
were neatly dovetailed together in the Shakespearean
manner.

Beaumont and Fletcher wrote fifty-two plays. Some-
times they worked separately, and Fletcher, who outlived
his partner by nine years, continued to write after his
death. That really lovely masque The Faithful Shep-
herdess is Fletcher's alone, whilst The Knight of the
Burning Pestle, in which a citizen, carried away by a
play, continually interrupts the action so that his
apprentice, who is acting in it, may bear off the honours,
is almost entirely the work of Beaumont.

Judged purely as entertainment, the piays had con-
siderable merit. Beaumont and Fletcher were highly
competent craftsmen, though not great dramatists.
Where they fall short so dismally in comparison with
Shakespeare or Ben Jonson is in the characterisation.
Language and situation are frequently admirable. But
the personages are well-defined types in whose emotional
distress it is impossible to believe. Their actions are
often at variance with their supposed character. Psy-
chologically they do not really exist. One of their best-
known plays, Philaster) illustrates all these points.

Philaster, like Hamlet, is unlawfully kept from the
throne. The usurper, to safeguard his unstable position,
wishes to marry his daughter Arethusa to a Spanish
prince, whose boastfulness provides the comic element
of the play. Arethusa and Philaster confess their
mutual love for one another and he gives her his page,
Bellario, to carry messages between them. Malicious
report then whispers that the page is Arethusa's lover
and Philaster, believing the story, denounces her perfidy.
The three meet in a forest during a hunt and Philaster,
beside himself with jealousy, wounds both Arethusa